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tions in England and he was unwittingly unjust to James: "he spoke
of the King's part in it more decently, but expostulated severely on the
Duke's part, who had now given his daughter to the greatest enemy
he had in the world", and to Ralph Montagu, the English ambassador
in Paris, the French King "spoke very hardly of the Duke for con-
senting to it, and not at least acquainting him with it". It was rumoured
in Paris that as soon as he realised the danger of the conclusion of the
marriage contract, Louis formed the project of reviving the plan for a
French husband for Mary, but Danby heard the rumour after the
decision had been made in favour of William, and it does not appear that
even tentative proposals were ever received by the English Court.

In England there was general rejoicing at the marriage; in London
"the whole night was spent in the ringing of bells and bonfires and the
greatest expressions of joy which I believe were ever in England, except
at the King's Restoration", and in many provincial towns there were
similar demonstrations of joy. It was said that in England only Barrillon
and Arlington were dissatisfied at the news, Arlington because he had
professed to be deeper in William's confidence than any other English-
man, had failed to rob Danby of the credit of the match, and had been
totally unaware of what was going on. From Holland masters of ships
brought the news that the generality of the people of Holland received
the news of the intended marriage joyfully; but the marriage did William
no good with the ruling classes, for the Stuarts were not popular with
them, and they dreaded, as James had said they would, a family compact
to subvert the liberties of the English and Dutch. A Dutch pamphlet
alluded to "the ambitious spirit of the Prince of Orange supported by
his future father-in-law the Duke of York"; and the Danish Resident
at The Hague wrote to his Court: "The joy here at the marriage is
neither complete nor universal, and the celebrations are for the most
part conducted in a hypocritical spirit."

William during his short stay in England did more than acquire a
wife: he used his great diplomatic talents to such purpose that he suc-
ceeded in undermining the fervent and blind loyalty with which
Charles and James had for the previous seven or eight years served
Louis, and in making them, for a few months only, it is true, critical
and distrustful of French policy; incidentally he achieved a signal
triumph by leaving James with the impression that the honours of the
diplomatic exchanges had remained on the English side, and that
Charles and he had persuaded William to accept their proposals for a
peace. There can be little doubt that it was William who convinced
Charles and James that Louis's conquests in the Spanish Netherlands